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PMT auto carrying rigs are joaded with new cars at the firm’s Raymer/Van Nuys facility, ready to 
depart for the day's deliveries. 


PMT’S TRUCK AWAY SERVICE 


PMT serves as the final link 
in an assembly line that ex- 
tends from General Motors’ 
auto plants to the new car 
dealers. 


The time is 2 a.m. 

Tom Shackleford climbs into the cab 
of his big, red Pacific Motor Trucking 
Company auto transport truck. 

Cradied in the framework of the rig, 
extending 65 feet behind him, are eight 
brand new Pontiac Firebirds and Chev- 
rolet Camaros worth about $75,000. 


Eight Cars with One Driver 


The yard lights gleam on their sleek 
bodies as Tom pulls out of PMT’s 10- 
acre auto loading facility adjacent to 
the General Motors assembly plant in 
Van Nuys, a suburb of Los Angeles. 

Six and a half hours later, Tom — 
an eight-year PMT driver — makes his 
first delivery to a Chevrolet dealer in 
Las Vegas. He unloads three Camaros 
— white, bright red and silvery green 
— and waits while the dealer's inspec- 
tor checks them over. 

These cars are in high demand; near- 
ly every one that leaves the GM plant 
has been specially ordered by a cus- 
tomer. Dealers cali them “sold units.” 

After the inspector, Linda Dean, has 
signed the receipts, indicating that the 


cars have been received in damage-free 
condition, she and Tom chat for a few 
moments; then he is on his way to make 
deliveries at two other dealerships. 

Leaving Las Vegas with an empty 
rig, he heads toward Phoenix, stop- 
ping at Kingman, Arizona, for eight 
hours’ rest before completing the trip. 
(Federal regulations require that in- 
terstate drivers do not spend over 10 
hours at the wheel in a 24-hour period.) 

At Phoenix, Tom picks up a load of 
Oldsmobiles. These cars are manu- 
factured at a GM plant in Arlington, 
Texas, (near Dallas) and make the 
1,360-mile rail trip to Phoenix aboard 
Southern Pacific tri-levels. 

On his 400-mile homeward journey, 
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Tom delivers the Oldsmobiles — also 
in first-class condition —to three deal- 
ers in Southern California; then he 
brings the empty rig back to Van Nuys. 
(PMT calls its facility there the Ray- 
mer Auto Transport Division.) 

About 180 drivers, like Tom, are in- 
volved in providing PMT’s “truck- 
away” service for General Motors. 
Last year they drove nearly 11 million 
miles in the course of delivering some 
351,000 new GM automobiles to dealers. 

PMTs truck deliveries are closely 
coordinated with SP rail service, so 
that the auto manufacturer receives a 
flexible and efficient combination of 
the two transportation modes. 

GM has [8 auto assembly plants 
located at key points throughout the 
U.S. Two more are under construction. 
These plants make different models of 
GM cars. Keeping dealers supplied 
with the various models involves a 
complex distribution pattern. 

For instance, Cadillac Sevilles man- 
ufactured in Detroit move on SP tri- 
levels to Oakland for distribution by 
PMT to dealers in- Oregon, California 
and Nevada. Other car models made in 
GM's three California assembly plants 
are distributed in those three states and 


A Professional Driver 


Tom M. Shackleford, the truck- 
away driver whose trip is described 
in the accompanying article, is 
the son of a truck driver. In fact, 
his dad worked for PMT at one 
time. 

Tom joined the trucking firm 
in 1970 as a truck and ti-level 
loader at South Gate. Before that 
he was a paratrooper with the 
1Oist Airborne in Vietnam. For 
heroism during various cam- 
paigns, he was awarded a Silver 
Star, two Bronze Stars and a 
Vietnamese Presidential Unit Ci- 
tation. He also holds two Purple 
Hearts for wounds received in 
combat. 

He left PMT in 1973 and served 
briefly as a police officer in the 
Imperial Valley town of Calipa- 
tria, but he returned to the firm 
“because | really enjoy driving.” 
He has been working as a line 
haul driver based at Raymer/Van 
Nuys for three years. 

In his spare time, Tom enjoys 
deer hunting and riding his Hon- 
da 750 motorcycle. 


Se ee 
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Arizona by PMT, but they also move 
to points in the East by rail. 

The four headquarters of PMT’s 
truckaway operations are: Oakland 
(SP’s Northern California rail receiv- 
ing point for GM models built in the 
Midwest), Fremont/Warm Springs 
(where GM makes Buick Centurys and 
Regals and Chevrolet E] Caminos, 
Monte Carlos and Malibus), South 
Gate in Southern California (where 
Chevrolet Impalas and Cadillac Coupe 
de Villes are manufactured) and Van 


Driver Torn Shackleford ties down one of the eight cars that will travel on his rig. Chains attach 


vada and pick up new cars at the two 
Southern California assembly plants 
for the return trip. Drivers from South 
Gate and Van Nuys, in turn, make de- 
liveries to Northern Nevada cities and 
pick up cars at Fremont for the back 
haul. Southern California drivers also 
get return loads at Phoenix. 

At the Company's 17-acre Oakland 
terminal, PMT drivers unload about 
40 tri-levels a day and deliver the auto- 
mobiles throughout Northern Califor- 
nia and Nevada. At PMT’s Fremont 


to holes in the car's frame piaced there for the purpose by General Motors. 


Nuys/ Raymer (where Pontiac Firebirds 
and Chevrolet Camaros are made.). 

“We've worked out our distribution 
system so that our line haul drivers — 
thase who are not involved with local 
deliveries — usually start out with a 
load of new cars from one assembly 
plant and head home with another 
load from one of the other assembly 
plants,” explains W. O. (Bill) Hille- 
brand, assistant to vice president and 
general manager, who heads PMT’s 
truckaway operation. 

Tom’s trip, described at the begin- 
ning of this article, is one example of 
the two-way haul. Here are some oth- 
ers: Northern California drivers based 
at Fremont make deliveries in South- 
ern California; then they return with 
loads from South Gate and Van Nuys. 
They also take loads to dealers in Ne- 


facility, cars from ail three California 
assembly plants are consolidated into 
truck loads for dealers in Southern Ore- 
gon, Northern California and Nevada. 

PMTs truckaway people load rail 
cars with new automobiles headed for 
the Midwest and East at Fremont and 
South Gate, and they unload inbound 
tri-levels at Van Nuys and Phoenix. 

“In planning our trucking opera- 
tions, we group models destined for 
the same points to cut down on the 
number of stops our drivers have to 
make, and do everything else we can to 
streamline our operations,” Hillebrand 
says. “Generally, we’re able to deliver 
new cars to dealers within 24 to 36 
hours after we receive them from the 
manufacturer.” 

“General Motors has told us,” he 
adds, “that it considers our truckaway 


Piant is visible in background. 


service the final extension of its assem- 
bly line from the auto plants to the 
dealers and that our drivers have an 
extremely important role to play in 
protecting GM’s relationship with its 
customers and dealers. 

“In carrying out that responsibility, 
we go all out to deliver cars in top con- 
dition —- not only because we’re deal- 
ing with valuable items of merchandise 
(some cars are worth $20,000 or more), 
but because we don’t want to disap- 
point GM customers who may be ea- 
gerly awaiting the arrival of new auto- 
mobiles ordered with their own special 
choices of colors and options.” 

Truckaway drivers must not only be 
skilled at handling new cars on and off 
the rigs and over the highways, Hille- 
brand points out, but they must also 
exhibit courtesy and tact in their rela- 


TOP: Danny DaRocha, right, terminal manager at Raymer/Van Nuys, 
confers with PMT Supervisor Clarence Haeftinger. ABOVE: Driver 
Charles Powell prepares to pick up car just off the assembly line. 


Dispatcher Doug Shepherd hands Driver Tom Shackleford a sheat 
of delivery receipts, one for each car on his rig. inspectors at the deat- 
erships sign the receipts to indicate the cars have been received in 


“damage-free” condition. 


tions with dealer representatives. They 
are public relations men not only for 
PMT, but for General Motors. 

“Most are on a friendly, first-name 
basis with the inspectors and other 
people at the dealerships,” he says. 

A driver must be at least 21, have a 
Class I license, be in excellent physical 
condition and be able to pass PMT’s 
written and driving tests. Many start 
out as loaders — loading and unload- 
ing trucks and tri-levels — before be- 
coming drivers. 

Local drivers, who deliver cars with- 
in about a 100-mile radius of the GM 
plants, may make three or four trips 
a day. Line haul drivers make two or 
three trips a week. 

Long distance foads are usually 
made up in the early evening hours, 
and the truck is ready to go when the 


line haul driver arrives at | or 2a.m.to 
start on his trip. 

PMT tells its line haul drivers: 
“Here’s your load, Your first dealer is 
so-and-so. Plan your trip so that you 
can make all your deliveries during 
business hours.” 

The firm’s truckaway business in- 
creased by about 12 percent in 1978 
over the previous year and is continu- 
ing at a high level. During February, 
for instance, PMT drivers delivered 
about 12,000 cars from the Raymer/ 
Van Nuys facility alone. This includes 
both cars produced at the Van Nuys 
assembly plant and those received on 
more than 400 inbound tri-levels (15 
automobiles per rail car). 

PMT now has 190 auto transport 

Continued on. page 14 
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Silk and Tea Trains 


The Land Bridge Conce 


The idea for today’s land bridge op- 
eration — a transcontinental rail move- 
ment combined with a trip across one 
or more oceans — began with the Big 
Four founders of Southern Pacific: 
Huntington, Hopkins, Crocker and 
Stanford. 

With the driving of the Gold Spike, 
these men had active plans for an Ori- 
ent-to-Europe land bridge. Although 
completion of the Suez Canal that 
same year postponed realization of 
that idea, ships from Asia docked at 
the Oakland Long Wharf and were un- 
loaded into the waiting cars of fast 
Tea and Silk Trains for delivery of this 
high-value cargo to the East Coast. An 
Orient-to-United States land bridge 
was established. 


YOKOHAMA TO NEW YORK 
IN 18 DAYS! 

In January, 1914, newspaper head- 
lines announced the new silk shipment 
speed record set by Southern Pacificand 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 

The largest single shipment of raw 
silk ever received at a California port 
arrived in San Francisco on the Pacific 
Mail liner, Korea. The silk was turned 
over to SP and delivery to New York 
was made four days later. 

Several records were broken with 
this shipment. The $2.5 million cargo 
consisted of 2,421 bales, weighing 220 
pounds each — a total of over half a 
million pounds. 

The Korea crossed from Yokohama 
to San Francisco in 13 days. When the 
ship docked at the Pacific Mail pier in 
San Francisco at 6:45 a.m., 11 bag- 
gage cars and a force of stevedores were 
waiting. By 7:30 a.m., the 2,421 bales 
had been loaded into the cars and clear- 
ance papers had been issued by the cus- 
toms authorities. By 9:00 a.m., the cars 
had been transferred to the ferry float, 
carried across the Bay to Oakland and 
were on their way east. Four days, 14 
hours and 40 minutes later, the ship- 
ment arrived in New York. 

This was the Silk and Tea Train era. 
Two years later in 1916, when Pacific 
Mail discontinued its operations, it 
would be history. Yet for more than 
45 years, SP had an important role 
in bringing the Orient’s riches to the 
United States, 

Tea and Silk Trains began operat- 
ing shortly after the completion of 
the transcontinental railroad in 1869. 
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Ships, like Pacific Mai! Steamship Company's China, brought the riches of the Orient to San 
Francisco. The valuable cargo was then loaded into the cars of fast Silk and Tea Trains for 


delivery to the East Coast. 


The Big Four, seeking sources of traf- 
fic and revenue for their new railroad, 
contracted with Pacific Mail to be the 
railroad’s Far East connection. Ves- 
sels, heavily laden with silk, tea, rice, 
sugar, opium and merchandise, arrived 
regularly at the Central Pacific's long 
wharves at Oakland. The commodi- 
ties were then trans-loaded into spe- 
cial freight trains and moved at passen- 
ger-train speeds to markets across the 
continent. 


0&0 STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


in 1873, Pacific Mail announced 
plans to by-pass this land bridge con- 
nection. Undismayed, the Big Four 
acted in typical bold fashion. They, 
in partnership with the Union Pacific 
Railroad, founded their own shipping 


line, the Occidental & Oriental Steam- 
ship Company, to keep the import- 
export business on the railroad. In 
1880, Central Pacific purchased Paci- 
fic Mail. (The O&O Steamship Lines 
were dissolved in 1908). 

The high value of the silk cargo made 
it imperative that this commodity be 
rushed east with a minimum delay. Silk 
express trains were hauled by specially 
assigned motive power awaiting them 
at division points all the way from San 
Francisco to Ogden. The costly fabric, 
and equally valuable tea, were carried 
in single-door, thirty-ton cars specially 
built by the railroad for this commerce. 
The express trains — which got the 
“green” over all other trains — also car- 
ried armed escorts in the cabooses. 0 

—Bill Robertson 


A Note ef Thanks 


John Odgers, a ranger with the Cali- 
fornia Department of Forestry, recent- 
ly wrote President D. K. MeNear to 
express his appreciation for SP’s co- 
operation during the 1978 fire season. 
His letter follows: 

“I would like to personally thank you 
and your company again for the use of 
Southern Pacific water tank cars dur- 
ing the. 1978 fire season. Southern Pa- 
cific’s willingness to provide the tank 
cars and to locate them at strategic lo- 
cations within the Nevada-Yuba-Placer 
Ranger Unit is most gratifying. 


“The Ranger Unit experienced the 
lowest incidence of railroad related 
fires in a number of years. The main 
reasons for the decrease can be attrib- 
uted to Southern Pacific's daily pre- 
ventive maintenance. Both right of 
way hazard reduction and mechan- 
ical shop maintenance have steadily 
improved. 

“The Nevada-Yuba-Placer Ranger 
Unit would like to thank all the people 
concerned for this season’s preventive 
effort and are looking forward to work- 
ing with SP to reduce the fire incidence 
even more next year.” 


ers 


Transfer Procedure: 


Moving from One Craft to Another 


Have you ever thought of seeking a 
different position — perhaps one that 
would be more in line with your inter- 
ests and capabilities? 

The Company has developed proce- 
dures that will facilitate consideration 
for moves by qualified employees from 
one craft to another. This article offers 
information to employees interested 
in becoming locomotive firemen. The 
same basic procedure, however, applies 
to transfers to other crafts. 


Fireman Positions 

SP expects to have about 200 open- 
ings for firemen on the system this 
year. For those who can qualify and 
are selected, this position leads to aca- 
reer that has both high rewards and 
heavy responsibilities — that of loco- 
motive engineer. 

Preferred candidates for fireman 
positions are those who have had suf- 
ficient Company experience to enable 
SP to make selections based on a re- 
view of the individual’s prior work rec- 
ord in another assignment. 

At least a year’s experience in one of 
the other operating crafts is considered 
to be especially valuable as background 
for a beginning fireman. Trainmen, in 
particular, have road experience, fa- 
miliarity with rules and a knowledge of 
operating conditions in the territory in 
which they will be working. 

However, employees in non-operat- 
ing crafts and job applicants without 
prior railroad experience will also be 
considered. 


How to Apply 

If you are interested in becoming 
a fireman and feel that you are capable 
of becoming a locomotive engineer, 
write to the SP Employment Depart- 
ment in either San Francisco or Hous- 
ton, whichever is closest, and request 
a transfer application. The addresses 
are: One Market Plaza, San Francisco 
94105 or 907 Franklin Avenue, Hous- 
ton, Texas, 77002. 

You will receive a two-part form for 
completion by you and your imme- 
diate supervisor. Your supervisor will 
rate your overall job performance and 
take into account such factors.as safe- 
ty and attendance. A decision will then 
be made whether or‘not to recommend 


you for the transfer. 

Next, your application will go to 
your superintendent, plant manager or 
department head, who will make the 
final recommendation. The completed 
form (recommended or disapproved) 
will then be sent to the Company em- 
ployment office closest to where you 
work. These offices are in San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles and 
Houston. 

Each employment office will review 
the applications it receives and ask can- 
didates who have been recommended 
for transfer to come in for personal in- 
terviews. Then the most appropriate 
applicants — in the opinion of SP’s 
trained interviewers — will be referred 
to the road foremen of engines in the 
territory served by the employment of- 
fice. They will make the final selections 


He Made the Switch to 


as openings occur. 

Employees who are recommended 
but not chosen will be kept on a “will 
call” list for a year, after which they 
may reapply if they wish. 

Your application for a transfer — 
whether successful or not — will not 
have any adverse effects on your pre- 
sent employment. 

Among the attributes SP looks for in 
a locomotive engineer are mechanical 
aptitude, a demonstrated proficiency 
with operating rules, good judgment, 
safety consciousness and an ability to 
assume responsibility. 

For further information about this 
position, its requirements and the train- 
ing firemen undergo en route to becom- 
ing locomotive engineers, write to the 
Employment Department in San Fran- 
cisco or Houston. 


Locomotive Engineer 


Greg L. Wahl, who lives in Bakers- 
field, joined SP in 1972 as a brake- 
man. He was promoted to conductor 
three years later. 

“I enjoyed the work,” he says, “but 
what I really wanted was the chal- 
lenge of a job on the head end.” 

He became a fireman in Decem- 
ber, 1976, after following roughly 
the same steps as those outlined in 
the accompanying article. He quali- 
fied as a locomotive engineer abouta 
year later and is now running trains 
between Bakersfield and Fresno. 

“My experience as a brakeman 
was valuable preparation for going 
into engine service,” Greg says. “As 
a brakeman you learn the rules and 
procedures of the railroad. Then 
when you become a fireman, you 
can concentrate on what you need to 
learn about the engine and on train 
handling techniques. I think prior 
operating experience is highly bene- 
ficial to anyone interested in becom- 
ing an engineer.” 

Greg, who is 29, had two years at 
Bakersfield Junior College with a 
major in mathematics and science, 
before joining SP. 


Jack Parker Elected 


To Board of Directors 

Jack S. Parker of Fairfield, Conn., 
has been elected a director of Southern 
Pacific Company and Southern Pacific 
Transportation Company. 

Parker is vice chairman of the board 
and executive officer of General Elec- 
tric Company. 

Born in Palo Alto, Calif., and a me- 
chanical engineering graduate of Stan- 
ford University, Parker had extensive 
experience in the 
shipbuilding and 
chemical industries 
before joining Gen- 
eral Electric in 1950. 

He worked in ship 
construction with 
Western Pipe and 
Steel Company of 
California and with 
Todd Shipyards, 
where he had responsibility for World 
War I] Liberty Ship construction in 
Houston and heavy Navy vessel repairs 
at San Pedro, Calif. After the war, he 
became assistant chief engineer for 
American Potash and Chemical Com- 
pany at Trona, Calif. 

With General Electric, Parker was 
tesponsible for design and construc- 
tion of much of the Hanford Works ex- 
pansion in Washington, and was gen- 
eral manager of several aircraft engine 
divisions in Massachusetts. 

GE named hima company vice pres- 
ident in 1956, one of the youngest offi- 
cers in its history. He became executive 
of GE's aerospace and defense group 
in 1961 and executive vice president in 
1968. Later that year, he was elected a 
director, vice chairman and executive 
officer. 

Parker is a member of numerous 
engineering and aeronautical societies 
and councils on international relations 
and foreign trade. He serves as adirec- 
tor of The Continental Group and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and as a trustee of Rensselaer Po- 
lytechnic Institute, National Executive 
Service Corps, American Enterprise 
Institute, Grand Central Art Galleries 
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JS. Parker. 


and the African Wildlife Leadership 
Foundation. 

He is chairman of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, a fellow of the In- 
stitute of Judicial Administration, a 
member of the Board of Overseers of 
the Hoover Institution, and a council- 
jor for life of the Conference Board. 

He is married to the former Elaine 
Simons of Long Beach, Calif., and they 
have one daughter, Kaaren Lee Gray. 


SP Seeks to 
Acquire Biggest 
U.S. Title Firm 


Southern Pacific has reached an 
agreement in principle with the man- 
agement of Ticor, to acquire all of the 
outstanding stock of Ticor for a com- 
bination of cash and debt securities. 

The form of transaction and the 
proportions of cash and debt securi- 
ties have not been determined, but 
the combined consideration wilt total 
about $258 million. The transaction is 
subject to reaching a definitive agree- 
ment between the parties and obtain- 
ing approval of the boards of directors 
of each company and stockholder ap- 
proval where required, as well as ap- 
proval of regulatory agencies. 

Southern Pacific also announced 
that it had purchased from American 
General Insurance Company of Hous- 
ton 374,900 shares of Ticorstock owned 
by that company. The purchase was at 
$40. a share. American General has said 
that it will support the Southern Pacific 
acquisition of Ticor. 

Ticor is-a diversified holding com- 
pany, headquartered in Los Angeles, 
with nationwide operations in title in- 
surance, private mortgage insurance, 
reinsurance, and financial and com- 
mercial printing, as well as a regional 
trust service. It is the nation’s largest 
title insurance firm. 

The announcement followed discus- 
sions between the managements of 
Ticor and Southern Pacific, which said 
they will recommend approval of the 


plan to the boards of directors of both 


companies. 


“SP’s Top Officers 
Meet with European 
Business Leaders 


A team of senior Company officers 
will confer with European business 
leaders during an eight-day trip to West 
Germany this month. 

Representing Southern Pacific will 
be Chairman B. F. Biaggini; R. J. Mc- 
Lean, executive vice president-finance; 
R. L. King, vice president-traffic; P. 
G. Vajta, vice president-marketing; 
and O. G. Linde, president of SP Land 
Company. 

The team will meet with interna- 
tional shippers, exporters and import- 
ers, European transportation and man- 
ufacturing executives, bankers and 
investors starting March 23. 

“Our tour will give us a chance to tell 
West German business leaders how SP 
can serve them, while we also learn | 
more about their needs and concerns,” 
Mr. Biaggini explained. “The growing 
economic interdependence of Europe 
with the United States — indeed, of the 
entire world — demands greater mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation 
among the business people of our re- 
spective countries.” 


Are You a Teacher 
Of Transportation? 


‘Transportation education will 
be the subject of a forthcoming 
article in the SP Bulletin. If you 
are an employee who teaches a 
course in transportation, please 
write the editor and inform him 
of your activities, 

Do you know someone at work 
who is an energetic volunteer, ac- 
tively participates in community 
affairs, or pursues an interesting 
avocation? He or’she may be an 
interesting subject for a “Peo- 
ple” feature. Send a few details 
to Southern Pacific Bulletin, One 
Market Plaza, San Francisco, 
‘CA.94105, 


: 


Connors Joins 
Intermodal Traffic 


Paul J. Connors, 33, has been named 
assistant general manager of inter- 
modal sales  Gnternational) for South- 
> ern Pacific Trans- 
portation Company 
at San Francisco. 
Prior to joining the 
tailroad, Connors 
was with Kerr 
Steamship Compa- 
. ny, Inc.; of New Or- 
leans, where he was 
responsible for all 
steamship activities, including market- 
ing, sales, vessel operations and inter- 
modal operations of 10 coastal ports 
that included New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge, Tampa, Miami and Pensacola. 


P. J. Connors 


Safety Honors 


Honored in recent weeks with SP’s 
Eagle Eye Award for “special alertness 
in finding defects which were not easily 
seen through regular observation and 
for taking action which prevented pos- 
sible accidents” were: 

Western Division: J. Garcia, B&B foreman; 
L. B. Ray, drawbridge tender-leverman; J. E. 
Sanford, yard clerk; W. Vance, carman. San 
Antonio Division: M. D. Falls, brakeman; B. L. 
Graves, carman. Lafayette Division: W. Dupuis, 
brakeman. Los Angeles Division: R. C. Medina, 
carman; J, N. Woodbury, yard clerk; W. Wal- 
lace, Jr., conductor, Oregon Division: P. F. Ellis, 
engineer; E, R. Fiedler, clerk; M. J. Rouw, 
brakeman; D. X. Dompier and D. F. Rice, both 
electricians; V. R. Crawford and J.C. Anderson, 
both signa! maintainers, Houston Division: C. 
A. Byley, signal maintainer. Tucson Division: 
J. T. Houston and A. G. Bush, both brakemen; 
W. B. Cooke, car inspector. Cotton Belt: B. M. 
Justice, signalman; S, Sawyer, car inspector; C. 
Scott, carman. 

Named a member of the Golden 
Shoe Club for having avoided foot 
injuries because he was wearing safety 
shoes was: 

San Antonio Division: C. G, Shook, load 
inspector, 


Maintaining Our 
Locomotive Fleet 


This year Southern Pacific has allocated $177 million in 
operating funds to maintain its locomotive fleet in good op- 
erating condition. 

Of this amount, approximately $25 million will go for ex- 
tensive “R-7” overhauls to more than 150 locomotive units 
at three Mechanical Department facilities: the Heavy Main- 
tenance Plant at Sacramento and the Running Maintenance 
Plants at Los Angeles and Ogden, This major overhaul pro- 
gram, known as the “R-7,” will provide dependable road 
diesels required to meet the Company’s transportation needs. 

Locomotives that receive an “R-7” overhaul, the most ex- 
tensive reworking a unit normally receives without being 
completely rebuilt, are all second-generation road diesels, 
Locomotives scheduled for the “R-7” program this year in- 
clude the following types: GE U33’s, EMD SD-40’s, SD-45’s 
and SD-45-2’s — all have performed for about 700,000 miles 
of service, It is expected that this mid-life overhaul will pro- 
vide at least three or four years of trouble-free service before 
other major scheduled repairs are required. 

The “R-7" program was designed by Mechanical Depart- 
ment engineering to provide specific engine and component 
changeout in addition to certain rewiring based upon a par- 
ticular manufacturer and model of locomotive. After work 
on the locomotive is completed, each unit is painted and then 
scheduled into SEARCH for diagnostic testing, This exten- 
sive testing requires more than 20 hours. The entire “R-7” 
overhaul program consumes between 1,000 and 1,500 man- 
hours per unit, depending upon model type and manufacture. 

In addition, the Company anticipates delivery of 179 new 
locomotives this year. Also, there are 29 units, including 12 
switch engines, which are scheduled for the General Rehabil- 
itation Improvement Program (GRIP) at the Sacramento 
Heavy Maintenance Plant. The units are stripped down to 
the frame and all components, including wiring, plumbing, 


Se at : 
Electrician G. D. Hail installs a new headlight as part of this toco- 


motive’s extensive overhaul. (Photo: A. J. Purol, assistant chief 
draftsman, Sacramento.) 


etc., are replaced with new or rebuilt material. Generally, 
these locomotives scheduled for this GRIP Program are 
modified from the manufacturer’s original design to incor- 
porate the latest technological improvements. This rehabili- 
tation program takes about 30 days to complete and extends 
the life of a locomotive by 10-12 years. Oo 


‘Lifesaver’ Campaign 
Set for California 


“Operation Lifesaver,” the state- 
by-state effort to reduce rail-highway 
crossing accidents, will get underway 
in California April 17. 

California’s railroads and the Cali- 
fornia Association of Safety Councils 
will spearhead the campaign — in co- 
operation with state agencies and in 
support of the California Highway 
Safety Program. 
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SP General Manager R. D. Krebs 
and Leonard A. Foster, general chair- 
man, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Pacific Lines, will be among 
opening day speakers at a kickoff 
luncheon and Operation Lifesaver 
Symposium to be held as part of the 
Golden West Congress at Sacramento. 

Local Operation Lifesaver commit- 
tees, to implement the program at the 
grass-roots level, will be established 
at San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, 
Sacramento, Stockton, Fresno, Bak- 
ersfield, Los Angeles, San Diego, Red- 


ding and Santa Rosa. 

California, with a population of 22 
million, has 14.7 million registered 
drivers, the biggest audience to date 
for any Operation Lifesaver program. 

Statewide safety programs, includ- 
ing the installation of automatic gates, 
has reduced accidents at California 
crossings. But the situation is still se- 
rious with more than 300 lives lost in 
the past five years. 

Southern Pacific has also joined 
Lifesaver programs in Oregon, Ari- 
zona, Texas, Missouri and Illinois. 


SP and the Pacific Northwest 
He Saw America and Settled on the Best 


During his two years as an 
engineer on the American 
Freedom Train, Doyle Mc- 
Cormack traveled through- 
out the United States. At the 
end of the tour, the Pacific 
Northwest and SP were what 
impressed him the most. 


Doyle McCormack, 35, who super- 
vised the rebuilding in Portland of the 
veteran SP steam locomotive which 
powered the American Freedom Train, 
served as engineer of the 4449 for two 
years. Last year he gave up 13 years 
seniority — eight of them as alocomo- 
tive engineer with the Norfolk & West- 
ern — to join SPas an Oregon Division 
fireman. 

During his years with the Freedom 
Train, McCormack covered 35,000 
miles over 27 railroads from coast to 
coast. He is one of the youngest, steam- 
qualified engineers on any Class One 
railroad in the nation. 

When the Freedom Train ended its 
run on December 31, 1976, McCor- 
mack and his wife, Laurie, returned to 
their home in Conneaut, Ohio. How- 
ever, they missed the excitement and 
adventure of the Freedom Train, as 
well as the many friendships they had 
developed in the Pacific Northwest. 

“We found we had grown during 
our stay in Portland and especially 
during our run around the country. We 
no longer had much in common with 
our friends in Conneaut. Laurie and J 
talked it over.” 

Doyle recounts how they decided to 
give up everything in the Midwest if he 
could sign onto the SP roster in Port- 
land. 

“With the Freedom Train, we'd spent 
a lot of time in Southern Pacific’s ter- 
ritory and had worked closely with 
its officers in Portland. I found South- 
ern Pacific had just about the best 
working relationships between man- 
agement and the employees of any of 
the roads I traveled over.” 

So, on March ]] of last year, he 
wrote to then Superintendent Joseph 
E. Neal, inquiring about job opportu- 


nities. Neal responded quickly and told 
McCormack to come to Portland and 
submit his application. He was hired 
as a fireman May 19. After completing 


“his engine service training program at 


Cerritos, Calif., he passed his oral ex- 
aminations at Brooklyn on January 24 
and is now working in the fireman’s 
pool between Brooklyn and Eugene. 

McCormack is very impressed with 
SP’s motive power. “It’s a lot nicer than 
anything we used in the Midwest where 
we ran a lot of those little four-axle 
jobs. Southern Pacific provides the 
very best — even down to the seats the 
men sit in. Believe me, it’s not like that 
everywhere. It shows a real respect for 
the employees.” 

He also discussed the differences in 
operations. The Midwest is flat, he said, 
and the traffic mix is totally different 
— “a lot of coal, stone, steel products, 
autos and auto parts — whereas here 
the bulk of what we move is forest pro- 
ducts. On the N&W, because of the 
level terrain, we ran longer and heavier 
trains —- much more so than here. It 
makes a lot of difference in operating.” 

“What really impresses me though,” 
McCormack says, “is that SP is really 
a good railroad. Physically it’s-in very 


good shape — far better than most 
people realize and better than many 
of the other railroads in the country. 
Believe me, I know, because I’ve been 
over most of them. I’d always heard 
that SP’s branch lines are as good or 
better than lots of the main lines in 
the Midwest and elsewhere, and now I 
know that it’s true.” 

Doyle and Laurie have purchased a 
large rustic house on a 134-acre plot in 
a small, wooded valley with a stream 
near Oregon City, about 12 miles from 
Brooklyn. Deer and other wildlife fre- 
quently graze under the trees just be- 
low their living room and deck. 

“People ask me why I gave up all 
that seniority to come here. But we 
didn’t give up a thing, except for a lit- 
tle security,” McCormack declares. 
“Laurie and | are convinced that there 
is a better future for us here on the 
Southern Pacific. I'm happy with the 
job here. Even the way of life here is 
different — and better. There’s ‘less 
congestion, the countryside is beauti- 
ful and the people are fine — especially 


the ones I work with.” 
—George Kraus 
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Linda Dean, inspector at Fairway Chevrolet in Las Vegas, signs receipts for cars delivered by 
PMT Driver Tom Shackieford. This dealership receives about 3,000 new cars a year. 


Continued from page 5 


units in service and is receiving 25 more 
as part of the Company's 1979 capital 
improvement program. These units 
cost over $80,000 apiece. 

Terminal managers in charge of op- 
erations at PMT’s four truckaway cen- 
ters are: Irv Conrad, Oakland; George 
Ferguson, Jr., Fremont; Gary Bonura, 
South Gate; and Danny DaRocha, 
Raymer/Van Nuys, Their terminals 
function around the clock, six days 
a week, 

“It takes careful planning and coor- 
dination to keep all these automobiles 
moving smoothly and safely to their 
various destinations,” Hillebrand says. 
“This is highly important traffic to us, 
and we're proud of the way our people 


are handling the responsibility.” O 


The Clues Aren’t Puzzling... Jf You Know SP 


Here’s a Bulletin “first” — an SP crossword puzzle to test 
your knowledge of the Company. We think you'll be able to 
complete it easily. The solution appears on page 15 — upside 
down, so you won't be tempted to peek! 

This puzzle was prepared especially for Bulletin readers 
by John Gloekler of Citrus Heights, Calif., who is interested 
in railroading, but is not with SP. 

Any other puzzle makers ‘out there? 


7 5,915-foot mountain between 


ACROSS 


3. The southern junction of SP’s 
Cascade and Siskiyou Lines, 
Black i 
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SP’s north and -south lines 
west of El Paso, Texas. 

8 Branch line of the SP extend- 
ing northwest from the main 
line thru Graham County, AZ, 


11 County in New Mexicocrossed 
by SPin a north-south direc- 
tion. 

14 State on SP’s Overland Route. 

16 MinorstationonSP’sroute, 18 
miles east of San Antonio, TX. 

18 River paralleled by SP sub- 
sidiary, the Northwestern Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

19 Eugene to Coos Bay, Oregon 
SP freight train, East/West 
Coos Bay 

20 Railroading term fora switch- 
man orflagman, 
cruncher. 

21 SP branch line connecting at 
Mojave, CA, 0 
Creek. 

23 Station on SP’s north-south 
line between Cuero and Fla~ 
tonia, TX. 

25 1,441-mile SP subsidiary 
i Belt, 

28 SP branch line connecting at 
Woodiand, CA, 
Landing. 

30 SP tracks pass thru this can- 

yon near Hayward, CA. 

Branch of the SP extending 

south from the main line ta 

West Chandler, AZ. 

32 SP Pipe Line's coalsiurry ling 
in Arizona, _..____Mesa. 
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DOWN 


+ Northernmost state in which 
SP Pipe Lines system is lo- 
cated. 

2 The name of this Nevada town 
served by SP originates from 
the Shoshone Indians and 
means “white woman,” 

4 SP tracks parafiel this river 
for 62 miles in California and 
Nevada. 


5 SP’s electronic data process- 
ing system. 

6 SP tracks skirt this 4,262-foot 
mountain by Orr Lake near 
the Catifornia-Oregon border. 

9 River that runs between SP’s 
north and south lines in Ariz~ 
ona. 

10 Railroading term for a brake- 
man's lantern, 

12 One of SP’s major, recently 
expanded intermodal centers 
is located here. 


13 SP tracks pass near these 


mountains between Redding 
and Dunsmuir, CA. 

15 Minor station on SP’s Abbe- 
ville Branch in Louisiana. 

17 SP’s rail line extending north 
from El Paso parallels the Tu- 
larosa Valley thru this county 
in New Mexico. 

22 Bridge on SP’s mainline narth 
of Santa Barbara, CA. 

23 SP Communications Compa- 
ny’s long distance voice and 
data communications ser- 
vice that ties directly to the 
subscriber's existing tele- 
phane system. 

24 SP’s passenger station in this 
city, still operated for Amtrak 
trains, is located at Commer- 
cial Row and Lake Street. 

25 Word in the name of one of 
SP's famous passenger trains 
of the past. 

26 SP tracks cross this east Tex- 
as river at several locations. 

27 The stations of Davis and 
Woodland are in this Califor- 
nia county crossed by the SP. 

29 SP has a major freight yard, 
diesel maintenance and fuel- 
ing facilities at this location 
neat the Arizona-California 
border. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


OPERATING DEPARTMENT: At City of Industry: H, BD. 
Brown to assistant trainmaster; at Oakland: M. E. Futter fo 
trainmaster-Amtrak; al Ogden: A. A. Whatley to assistant 
terminal superintendent: at Los Angeles: W. E. Moffeti to 
assistant trainmaster-Amtrak; at San Antonio: f. B. Lutton 
and 7. R. Malish. both to assistant trainmaster-Amtrak; at 
Tucson: £. E, Babers fo trainmaster. 

PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING COMPANY: At Eugene: T. F. 
Edwards to terminal manager; at Los Angeles: 0. &. McKnight 
to assistant general manager. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At New Orleans: R. Fowler. to 
assistant to area sales manager: at San Francisco: P. J. 
Connors fo assistant general manager-intermodal-interna- 
tional: 8. D. Robey. manager, market economics; A. J. Pwonka, 
service manager. 

TRANSPORTATIGN DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco 
B.A. Grebto to assistant superintendent of car service; R. B. 
Applegate to supervisor of car service. 


RETIREMENTS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: 0. G. Bradley, state- 
ment typist: L. V. Claverte, administrative assistant; 0, L. 
Henard. senior advance and prepaid clerk: J. J. Lake. assist- 
ant district sales manager; B, 8. MacDonald. per diem clerk: 
B. T. Nicholls, assistant supervisor-Qperations Control, J. W. 
Pendleton. assistant manager-intermodaf, N. 0. Revelo. inves- 
tigator; W. £. Scott. reproduction engineer. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: ©. A. Banuelis, 
machinist: E. T. Barclay, timekeeper, J. A. Domingues, rodman: 
F.C. Gartield, assistant head timekeeper, tM. Grarier, head 
clerk: W. L. House. (8M yard clerk; P. P. Lera, freight carman; 
®. Mendoza, shop truck operator; 8. H. Miller, focomotive 
engineer: A. Robinson, signal maintainer: M. £. Russell. yard 
helper; 4. U. Tate, supervisor-Operating Data Systems; J.C. 
‘Vite, engine foreman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISIGH: B. E. Stutes, car inspector. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: A. A. 
Anderson, efectrician: J. Arteaga, laborer; 0, R, Austin, manager 
Intermodal Sales; M. E. Carrillo, fift truck operator; R, 0. 
Cavin. train clerk: E.R. Guerrers. carman, J. M. Natris, boffer 
maker: C. A. Harvey, signalmen; F. W. Hicks, conductor; G. 
Jiminez, faborer; W. C. Kingslay. /ocomotive engineer: P. R. 
Lopez. head office janitor: J. H. McAdoary, turntable operator. 
LP. MrKenna, assistant engineer: J. D. Melendy. engine fore- 
man; F, P, Pegalatte, check clerk: R. £ Tonay, carman. 

OREGON DIVISION: £. Babcock, assistant chief clerk; D.V. 
Heltzel. car inspector; E. £. Hemenway, brakeman; B. R. Lamh, 
locomotive engineer; W. T. Merrill. yard helper; Mt. M. Orozco, 
faborer: W. 4. Slonecker, assistant engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: E. E. 
Austin, carman; 8. M. Cervantes. station cleaner; 7. €. Clark, 
pipefitter: #. W. Corbiere, locomotive engineer, 8, W. Fart, 
carman; M. P, Johnson, machinist: £. C. Lightloot, faborer; 
P. W. McKenna, yard Aelper. D. S. Meza. carman, A. T. Marphy, 
assistant chief clerk; R. F. ful, pipefitter: R. £. Tomlinson, 
train clerk; ©. W. Warden, focomotive engineer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: J. 0. Barham, te/egrapher clerk; 
R. J, Booher, conductor, A, E. Donsbach, carpenter: A. 0. Hughes, 
brakeman: M, LaMarque, yard helper, 4. H. Larsen, brakeman; 
H, S. Myers and L. ¥. Aosenquist. focomotive engineers: A. W. 
Stewart and W. 8. Underhill, conductors. 

TUCSON DIVISION: R. L. Gonzales. car inspector, H. F. 
Pentecast, assistant chief dispatcher; 8. &. Rodriguez, machine 
operator; H. A. Butler. trainmaster, N. J. Shepherd, claim 
inspector. 

WESTERN DIVISION: R. £. Bradshaw and B. R. Russell. foco- 
motive engineers, 0. t. Brickey. conductor; H. L, Eaton, train 
clerk; R. B. Fartsan, coach cleaner; A. 1. Graves, H. T. Hambaugh 
and 6. A MeCarran, focomotive engineers; A. B. Martinez, car- 
man; M.E. MeDonald, coach cleaner; A. L. Metendez, laborer; 
a. H. Smith, statistician; W. ¥, Uisumi, motor car mechanic 
helper: L. &. Varner, conductor. 

OTHERS: J, W. McDonald, warehouse foreman, SWTCo.: 
DL A. Nelson. controller, PMT, Burlingame. 

COTTON BELT: N. D. Clement, Jocomotive engineer; HL. 
Camp and F. 1. Harper. conductors; @. B. Lindley, brakeman: 
BR. 8, McAlister, yard Aeiper; ©. E. McAllister. carman; K. R. 
Miederinghaus, car inspector; E. € Palsgrave, Srakeman: 
V. E Parker, focomotive engineer; M. T. Parris, janitress: 
G. R. Sander. conductor; E. H. Smith, clerk; J, W. Wallace, foco- 
motive engineer: L. W. Welch, ‘ead carman; 0. L. Werneking, 
brakeman. 


DEATHS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: Pensioners: C. J. 
Astrue, assistant chief engineer; J. E. Brophy, assistant en- 
gineer; M. &. Harsington and M. G. Lsyd. clerks; F. Hixon, chief 
Clerk: F. 4. Silva, clerk: A. Swan, patrolman; C. R. Wilmore, 
assistant general freight agent. 

HOUSTON DIVISIGN AND REPAIR PLANTS: P. J, Edwards, 
power House oiter; K. A. Roark. sales representative: O. L. 
Townsend, clerk, Pensioners: W, J. Bottman, €. Calhoun and 
J.T. Glark, carmen; #. M, Colley, focomotive engineer, 1 A. 
fraba, supervisor of treatment and power; P. F. Gonzales, 
motor car operator, T, 0. MeMitlan, clerk: 0. W. Mortis, assist- 
ant signal engineer: J, 1. Morton and S. §. Nunnalee, clerks, 
M. Washington. faborer: W. Watson, foreman, E. J. Williams. 
river, A.M. Welander and &. J. Wilson, clerks. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: F. A. Cunningham. con- 
ductor; C. f. D’Aunoy, clerk: M. J. Laraieu, swifchman; B. 6. 
Nodier, focomotive engineer; L. #. Nunnery. yard helper: t. J. 
Oster, machinist hetpar; W. Richard, faborer. 

10S ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: A. J. 
Medina, head clerk, R. H. Ballard, conductor; J. V. Gary. ma- 
chinist: 3. A. Govea, section foreman, 6. W. Brown, car in- 
Spector; B. Onliz. machinist; §. M. Ramos, sheetmetal worker. 
Pensioners: F. ¥. Ayala, faborer; N, W. Baldwin, switchman; 
W. W. Crow, welder; &. A. Finley. operator; B. Gallo, ‘aborer; 
W. R, Hansen, machinist; B. Juarez, /aborer; E. P. Morgan. car- 
man; G. T. Mulcahy. roadmaster: A. J. Neville. assistant engi- 
neer. §, 5. Ramirez and G. Rodarte, ‘aborers; M,C. Rivera, fore- 
man; €, €. Robinson, Switchman; G. R. Stancer, clerk: 8. A. 
Streeter, blacksmith. 6. Siroughter. towerman: P. U. Wheeler, 
brakeman. 

GREGON DIVISION: Pensioners: R. M. Blacktura, clerks 
‘R.C. Crane and T. H. Crocker, conductors; 8. L. Firebaugh, car 
foreman: W. J. Hermens and A. F. Jepsen, clerks: K. Krettier, 
carman, W. S, tove, yardmaster; J. ©. Meleod, locomotive 
: Q. 0. Parr, faborer; V. F. Peterson, carpenter; E.R. 
. J. Seemes, focomotive engineer; H. £. Squires, 
blacksmith; J. 1. Thatcher, clerk: W. H. Tribe, switehman. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 1. B. 
Pieretii, electrician: J. £. Roderick, chief crew dispaicher; G. £. 
Stites. switchman, Pensioners: A. C. Anderson. pipefitter, FH. 
Cathell, brakeman; @. WN. Couturier, focemotive enginear: K. H. 
Horner, chief draftsman; 7. W. Marley. conductor; €. H. Marti- 
nez, painter; £0. Mcintyre. carpenter, E. Payne, electrician; 
GA, Parry. car inspector; J. A. Sessana. shop car inspector: 
G. A. Simons, switchman, Simpson, signa! maintainer: A. P. 
Smnick, fead signalman: 0. K. Springer, carman: R. F. Thorpe, 
faborer; 0. 0. Watters, carman. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: S. T. Campbell. fire- 
man; J, M. Cavases, signaiman: M. Chavez. faborer: RR. Cole- 
man, conductor; W. W. Denson, car inspector; W. T. Fanning, 


yardmaster; B, A. Reamar, fabarer: W. K. Reynolds, conductor. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: J. H. Papenterg. 
signal maintainer; G. H. Partin. foreman. 

TUCSON DIVISION: ¢. E. Grumley, signal maintenance fore- 
man: W. £. Nolan, telegrapher clerk. Pensioners: ¥. G. Butler, 
fireman: P,P, Duphar, chief clerk; J. B. Flaharty, machinist; 
W. E. Strate, carpenter; W. 2. Wilson, agent-telegrapher. 

WESTERN DIVISION: J. Birden, track walker. Pensioners: 
£ Altadi, crossing watchmen; R. S. Barnes and C. ¥. Barney. 
clerks; G. R. Barragan. faborer; D. #, Bullock, foreman; R. P. 
Burdette, boilermaker; E. L. Bryson, Conductor: B. J. Cowden, 
agent; A. J. Govaer, pipefitter; W. E. Fisher, agant-telegrapher; 
.B, Fitzgerald, stockman; 8. Hamilton, car foreman; J.C. Harris, 
switchman; &. G. Hill, yardmaster; T. E. Hutnagel. painter help- 
er; HL. Lawrence, , 1. Loomis and M. E. Lynch, cferks, P. Mar- 
tinez, faborer; M. Montz, carman helper: J. A. Mathews and 
W. J. Smart, conductors; F. 8. Townsley, /aborer: A. 0. Wickham, 
car foreman. ¥. J. Williams, porter. 

OTHERS: H.W. McDowell, yardmaster, Cotton Belt, B. W. 
Ruthertord, supervisor of shop. PMT, Oakland. Pensioners: 
LH. Felt, blacksmith, NWP: J. Howlind, assistant foreman, 
Pi. Los Angeles; R. O. Saenz, c/erk, Tex Mex; P. 0. Stewart, 
terminal manager, SPTOfTBL. 


Puzzle Solution 
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That's what Jean Miller, safety clerk 
on the Tucson Division, recommends. 

Jcan, who proudly shows us some of 
her collection of U.S, Savings Bonds, 
points out that everyone wants to save 
money. But most of us have a rough 
time doing it. Westart; then, before the 
money can pile up, we stop. 

That's why the Payroll Savings Plan 
is such a profitable way to sa 


Stash Away a Cache of Cash 


says. An amount you specify is auto- 
matically set aside from your paycheck 
and used to buy U.S, Savings Bonds. 
You stash away savings, paycheck 
after paycheck, and if you ever need 
extra money, the bonds are readily con- 
vertible into cash. They pay six percent 
interest when held to maturity of only 
five years. Lost, stolen or destroyed 
bonds will be replaced free, Interest on 


bonds is exempt from state and local 
taxes, and federal tax can be deferred 
until redemption. 

Jean has been buying bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan since she 
joined Southern Pacific in 1973. 

“It's a great way to make today’s 
good intentions pay off tomorrow,” she 
points out, “Don’t put off signing up 
for this good deal.” oO 
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